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MATERNAL L ETTERS 


TO 
A YOUNG LADY. 


\ - 
A 
. . 8 


Mx DEAR, 


You are now of an age, when, if 


your character is not abſolutely formed; 


in the opinion of the world, at leaſt, it 


muſt ſoon be determined. You are 0 


—— 
—— — 


about to leave the peaceful ſcenes of | | jt 


| | | ; : 1:1 h | 
tranquil life, and to engage in the' tumult 3 il 
of gaiety and diſſipation: while, there- 


fore, you ſtand upon the threſhold of a 


world, ſo new, ſo full of gay delights I 
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nd ſmiling pleaſures, let me awaken 
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MATERNAL LETTERS 


\ Our attention to the warning voice of 
maternal affection. | 
As the foundation of every virtue and 


amiable qualification, the principles of 


our moſt excellent Religion have been 


inſtilled into your mind from the time 


your mind was capable of receiving 
them: and I have obſerved, with inex- 


preſſible pleaſure, that while your rea- 


ſon aſſented to its ſacred truths, your 


heart was warm and fervent in the 


difcharge of its duties. But, alas ! 


how is that ſatisfaction clouded with 
fears when I look into the world, 


and fee virtues equally fair and pro- 
miſing, ſo frequently loſt in the vor- 
tex of "faſhion, gaiety, and diſſipation. 
The taſk is s, indeed, very difficult, 
though I truſt that you will perform it, 
to Preſerve che influence of religion undi- 

miniſhed, 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &C. 3 


miniſhed, where almoſt every ſcene and 
every ſociety will conſpire to baniſh 
ſerious reflections: where the ill-natured 
ſarcaſm or inſidious jeer, on the ſerious 
and well diſpoſed, is conveyed in the 
ſeducing language of vivacity and wit; 
where vices are not only extenuated, but 
rendered even agreeable by falſe ſophiſtry; 
and goodneſs 1s drefſed up by ridicule, 
in the garb of cold formality and for- 
bidding auſterity. " 
But let me not terrify you with a 
picture of the world ſo unlike to that 
which your firſt fancy has been pleaſed 
to form. It is my deſign rather to guard 
you againſt the contagion of bad ex- 
ample, without wholly deſtroying the 
pleaſing proſpects of your youthful ima- 
gination. I do not wiſh to ſend you = 
diſguſted into the paths of ſocial life, but 
5 | B 2 | i to 


4 MATERNAL LETTERS 


to fl your mind with that degree of pre- 
paration, which will enable you to avoid, 
or triumph over, the common evils of it. 
You will, I doubt not, meet with thoſe 
who are deſerving your eſteem ; you may, 
I hope, frequently, find thoſe ſocieties 
where the diſpoſition to pleaſure and 
vivacity is not gratified at the * 
of reaſon and moral duty. 

As there will now be a confiderable 
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change in the diſpoſal of your time, 
which, in the world, cannot be wholly 
at your own command, I muſt earneſtly 
ö recommend you to obſerve thoſe ſtated 
i . periods of devotion, which have hitherto 
[ formed fo principal a part of your duty 
| and delight. Let no day paſs without the 
; morning prayer and evening ſacrifice: 
N for, believe me, if you once ſuffer bu- 
|  fineſs or pleaſure to interrupt your daily 
g duty 
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10 A YOUNG LADY, &c. 5 


duty to a beneficent Creator ;—if-you can 
once turn your thoughts from theſe 
folemn and important offices, without 
compunction and remorſe, the influence of 
piety is already baniſhed from your mind, 
and you will be in a ſtate to receive all 
the evilpropenſities, to which our unhappy 
nature is but too ſubjett. In the noiſe 
and tumult of diſſipation, the deviations 
from rectitude are almoſt imperceptible; 
while our own deceitful hearts-are ever 
prompt, not only to offer a palliation for 
our errors, but ſometimes even to make 

attempts towards their juſtification, I 
therefore repeat my moſt ſerious admo- 
nition, not only to perſevere in the duty 5 
of private devotion and public worſhip, 
but to paſs ſome part of every day in the 
wholeſome and efficacious duty of com- 
munion with your own heart, There i is 

3 —- 
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6 | MATERNAL LETTERS 


no Stunden which will not allow of ſome 
ſmall portion of time to be ſo employed; 
for were your avocations far more nu- 
merous, and your ſocial duties far more 


preſſing than they are, at preſent, likely 


to be; I ſhould ſtill inſiſt on the neceſſity 


of appointing the ſalutary ſeaſon of re- 


flection and retirement. 

That your happineſs, even in this 
world, is inſeparably connected with 
your religious and moral conduct, is, I 
truſt, a leading principle of your belief; 
nor is it, as you well know, from a diſ- 
truſt of your preſent ſentiments, that I 
thus addreſs you: for, were I ſure that 
your preſent character were incapable 
of being changed, I ſhould leave you to 


yourſelf without the ſhadow of an appre- 


henſion, and you would receive no fur- 


ther counſel or caution from me. But it 


* 0 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 7 


is from the innocent and amiable pre- 
ſumption of your youthful heart that 
all my fears ariſe. Warm, open, and 
unſuſpecting, you almoſt deride the pot- 
ſibility of any change in your ſentiments 


and opinions; and, with ſtill greater im- 


patience, you hear the ſuggeſtion of be- 


coming cold and indifferent to virtues, 
now ſo pure and fervent. But know, 


from that experience which you cannot 


doubt, that this parity and fervour will not, 
nay cannot be, maintained without the 


continual cultivation of religious prin- 
ciples, and the practice of FO 


duties. F< | 

Vice would never be able to boaſt ſuch 
a numerous train of votaries, if ſhe could 
not clothe herſelf in the moſt ſeducing 
form, and throw around it x every attrac- 


tion adapted to allure the paſſions, and 


deceive 
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8 MATERNAL LETTERS © 


deceive the weakneſs of our erring na- 


ture. She ſtrews her path with flowers, 
and gives ſuch a gay and brilliant co- 


louring to her ſeductions, that the youth- 


ful heart is too often irretrievably in- 


volved in her ſnares, before it ſuſpected 


any danger. e 

Who, on beholding the lovely form 
and attractive graces of Belinda, could 
harbour an idea injurious to the goodneſs 
of her heart ?—The winning ſmiles of 
her countenance, and the artleſs gaiety 
of her manner, ſeem to beſpeak a mind 
as lovely as her perſon. Exempt as ſhe 
is from the actual commiſſion of any 
crime, ſhe might, by the generality of 


people, be conſidered as undeſerving of 


cenſure ; but it is my duty to convince 
you, that a mere freedom from guilt can- 
not be denominated virtue, What friend 

| or 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 9 
or relation has any reaſon to bleſs her as 
the aſſuager of their ſorrows, or the com- 
panion of their diſtreſs? She, who flies 
from every ſcene which awakens ſen- 
fibility, and ſtifles, in the tumult of the 
world, and the hurry of diſſipation, 
every nobler feeling of the ſoul. That 
piety, which was inſtilled into her 
mind by the education of her early 
years, ſhe conſiders as altogether incom- 
patible with the character of a faſhion- 
able woman. To ſhine in the ſphere 
of elegant life appears to gratify her 
fondeſt deſires. It is moſt true, that her 
beauty is admired, her wit extolled, and 

ber manners imitated; and ſo far, in- 
| deed, her ſituation appears to have ſome 
kind of attraction ; but, when a few years. 
are paſt and gone, her beauty will be 
faded, the world will have loſt its 
8 5 novelty; 
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novelty; and, from diſappointed hope, 
and the ſatiety of pleaſure, ſhe will turn, 


in vain, to the reſources of her own mind, 
and the animating reflections of active 


virtue; for her mind will, at beſt, be a 
dreary void, where no remembrance of 
active virtue is to be found. Accom- 


pliſhments ſhe may ſtill poſſeſs; but ac- 


compliſhments are like flowers without 
fragrance, unleſs they adorn ſome ſub- 
ſtantial virtue. Accompliſhments may 
amuſe the crowd, but will never make 
friends, unleſs they are accompanied with 
more ſolid qualifications. In ſhort, mere 
accompliſhments will never atone for 
exiled reaſon, or the loſs of reflection; 


nor will they alone form thoſe ties of 


affection, which are the charm, the 
honour, and the conſolation of life. Re- 
ligion, indeed, the never failing reſource 


of 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 11 


of the wretched, is ſtill before her: but 
can ſuch a mind as her's, ſo tainted with 
the gaieties of the world, be expected to 
ſeek conſolation in the ſober offices of 
religion; or drown her regret of former 
pleaſures in the grave and ſolemn exer- 
ciſe of piety? I ſhould rather fear, from 
the habits of her life, and the turn of 
her mind, that the evening of her life 
will have nothing to cheer it but the 
weariſome continuance of faſhionable 
pleaſures; and a frame, exhauſted by 
the vigils of faſhionable life. Nor will 
ſhe have any remembrance of benevolent, 
generous, and friendly virtues, or the diſ- 
charge of any painful duties, to be op- 
poſed to that waſte of time, which has, 
from her early to her later years, been 
monopolized by diffipation and vanity. 
To . to you of ſorrows and dif- 
appoint- 
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appointments, when every ſcene preſents 


a picture of encreaſing joys, is to addreſs 


you on a ſubject, which your gay, eager 
heart may imagine rather to be dictated by 


the harſh ſeverity of age, than drawn from 
the circumſtances of real life: but, alas! 


a few, a very few years, will convince 


you, that my pen has given a faithful 


portrait of the world. Vou will then 


experience how the molt favourite hope 
is diſappointed ;. what a fleeting thing 
pleaſure is ; that, even in the moſt fortu- 
nate ſituation, our ſex will find a daily 
and encreaſing neceſſity to practiſe the 


yirtues of patient endurance and reſigna- 


tion; and that the trials to which we are 


expoſed become doubly painful by the 


characteriſtic tenderneſs and ſenſibility of 


our natures. Men may ſeek relief from 


misfortune and ſorrow in a. thouſand 


ways 


atv foul 


To A YOUNG LADY, &. 13 
ways from which women are altogether 
excluded: they may apply to the oc- 
cupations of buſineſs, and the cheerin g 
charm of ſociety, which they can find 
at every hour, and in every place. 
They may have a reſource in the firms 
neſs of their philoſophy, or the phyſical 
ſtrength of their natures, and ſome- 
times even in the manly pride of their 
minds, when afflicted by adverſity : 
but women, who loſe the diſtinguiſh- 
ing charm of their character, when 
they obtrude their conduct on the pub- 
lic eye, muſt carry the anguiſh of their 
hearts into privacy and retirement: 
their conſolation muſt be derived ſolely 
and entirely from the influence of reli- 
gion; which, though it is the beſt ſource 
of fortitude to all, ſeems to be the only 
one allotted to tbem. 
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14 MATERNAL LETTERS » 


dhe greater calamities of life, re- 
ligion will afford conſolation : but it 


will at once diſſipate and diſpel all tri- 
vial vexations, and annihilate that 
peeviſh temper and capricious diſpoſi- 
tion to which our ſex are ſo frequently 
ſubject. But you cannot expect to paſs 
through life without experiencing more 


or leſs of its afflictions. Y ou may be the 


victim of calamity, you may ſuffer the 
pains of ſickneſs, and become infirm 


from diſeaſe ; you may be forſaken by 


friends, and inſulted by enemies; but, 


in theſe diſtreſſes, to which human na- 
ture is ſo continually ſubject, you will 


find inexpreſſible comfort in pouring | 


forth your heart to that Being who 


knows the iſſues of it, whoſe tender 
care is over all his works, and who 
looks down with pity on the ſorrows 

| of 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 15 


of virtue. He may not grant your pe- 


tition, for his wiſdom only knows what 
is beſt for us; but the habitual confi- 
dence in his paternal care will, at leaſt, 


beget that reſignation to his will, which 
is ſufficient to bear us through the 


ftorms and tempeſts of life, to the 
haven of everlaſting peace. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 


IT would be needleſs for me to expa- 
tiate on this ſubject: for how eaſily 
would my wiſhes be gratified for you, 
if the term, an accompliſhed woman, had 
in my mind, the ſame acceptation 
which is generally annexed to it. To 
dreſs, to dance, to ſing, to play, and 
to be engaged in a round of frivo- 
lous purſuits, is all that the greateſt 
part of young women think neceſſary: 
but far different is the character I wiſh 
you to aſſume, and far different the light 
in which I hope to ſee you regarded. 
I appreciate, as they deferve, thoſe or- 
namental acquiſitions which are the de- 
<a ; light 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &. 17 


light of ſociety, and enliven the plea- 
ſures of retirement ; and, if you have a 
genius for muſic, or drawing, or even 
both, you will do well to cultivate it; 
if, at the ſame time, you conſider them 
as the amuſements, and not the buſineſs 
of life : for you will do well to remem- 
ber, that all the pleaſure which harmony 
can afford to the ear, or painting to the 


eye, will add but little towards render- 


ing you really uſeful to your family, or 
happy in yourſelf. If to ſuch purſuits as 
theſe every moment 1s dedicated; how 
is it poſſible you can fix thoſe principles 
which are to regulate your conduct? or 
how will you acquire thoſe amiable 
qualities which are the real and laſting 
ornaments of ſocial life ? 1 

A diſpoſition at once mild, patient, 


gentle, and unaſſuming, J conſider as 


cg the 


: , 
1 
| 
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the firſt accompliſhment, becauſe it is | 
the moſt neceflary for your own peace, 
and the comfort of thoſe with whom you 
are connected : nor is a well regulated 
temper, that leading charm of the hu- 
man character, ſo eaſily obtained as too 
many fondly imagine. For, though 

nature may have given you ſoftneſs, it 


is ſtudy and reflection which muſt pre- 


ferve it from degenerating into inſipi- 
dity. Vour heart muſt alſo be deeply 
affected with pious ſentiments, if you 
would gain that neceſſary patience, 
which is not more nearly allied to true 


fortitude than removed from inſenſi- 
| bility. That you may avoid the pert 


forwardneſs of manner, the conceit 
which ſprings from ignorance and folly ; 
all the higher powers of your mind muſt 


be daily called into exerciſe : they muſt 


expand 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 19 
expand beyond the little circle of idle 
trifles, and ſtill farther beyond the boun- 
dary of ſelt-love, that you may be ca- 
pable of contemplating the excellencies 
of others, and of imitating them your- 

ſelf. = E- 
On the point of accompliſhments, 
therefore, conſider that to DAZZLE 1s 
far leſs deſirable than to acquire ſolid 
comfort: that virtue is our higheſt 
praiſe, and that elegant attamments 
are only valuable when they are the 
ornaments of an amiable and well- in- 
ſtructed mind. 

With reſpect to books, I cannot but 
wiſh that your reading ſhould be much 


more extenſive than women in general 


think expedient; I would recommend 
ſuch as appeal to the head as well as 


to the heart; ſuch as will give an ele- 


vation 
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vation of ſentiment, without leading 
you into abſtruſe or learned ſubjetts, 
Natural and civil hiſtory may alone 
prove the ſubjects of agreeable and 
uſeful ſtudy: the firſt is particularly 
worthy the attention of a reaſonable 


being; but, alas! nature in vain offers 


her productions to the greater part of 


women; they, alas! have no hearts but 


for the obſervation of trifles. Small, 
however, is the attention neceſſary to 


remark the admirable harmony which 
is found in every part of the world; 
and ſhe muſt be loſt to all ſenſe of the 


beautiful and ſublime, who has no de- 
fire for that knowledge, which opens 


to her all the treaſures of nature, and 


diſplays the wonderful wiſdom and. 


goodneſs of their great Creator. 


Young women in general, and thoſe 
particularly 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 21 
particularly who have had no great ad- 
vantages of education, ſhould be ex- 
tremely cautious in avoiding ſuch 
works as may enervate the mind, ſoften 
the heart, or awaken the paſſions. Bad, 
indeed, muſt that book be in which the 
judicious and well-informed mind may 
not find ſome merit, ſome uſeful or moral 
truth, on which alone it will dwell ; 
whilſt every unworthy part is paſſed by 
with the cenſure it deſerves. Far dif- 
ferent is the caſe with the generality of 
female youth; their ſenſibility unre- 
ſtrained, becauſe never directed towards 
proper objects, is open alike to every 
impreſhon : but ſhe whoſe taſte has 
been refined by the peruſal of well 
choſen books, whoſe mind has been 
cultivated with care, and ſtrengthened 
by reflection, needs not to be cautioned: 
with 
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with reſpect to her ſtudies : for her, 


the romance has loſt its danger, as the 
ſoftneſs of her heart is corrected by the 
ſolidity of her judgment. 


Books have too much influence over 
the mind for me not to deſire your 
frequent attention to ſuch as treat of the 


moſt ſerious ſubjects. To the honour of 


religion, many of the firſt works in our 
language are on ſubjects of devotion ; if 
you have any degree of piety, theſe can- 
not fail to delight you in the peruſal : 
and the good impreſſion they will leave 


on the mind is the beſt proof of their 


excellence. I do not, however, mean 


to confine you to this kind of reading ; 


on- the contrary, I wiſh it to be of a 
more comprehenſive nature. If you do 
but chuſe ſuch ſubjects as tend to adorn 


the mind and improve the heart: ſuch 


knowledge 


Ev 


an 


TO A YOUNG LADY; &c. 23 
knowledge will be a treaſure which 
will compenſate for the ravages of time, 
and render you beloved, when the per-- 
ſon is no longer lovely. 

Among all the accompliſhments which 
young ladies take ſo much pains to ac- 
quire, I have often lamented that the 
moſt uſeful are uſually the moſt neg- 
lected; and duties which are in every 
ſituation alite indiſpenſible, are diſre- 
garded as if they belonged to none. 
Economy, and domeſtic concerns, 
the fine lady deems wholly beneath 
her notice; and is indolently content 
to be conſidered as a cypher in her 
own houſe, rather than exert that laud- 
able attention to her private affairs 
which would gain her reſpe& from 
every ſenſible and diſcerning perſon; 
and, at the ſame time, enable her to en- 
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creaſe the means of gratifying that bene- 
volence, which, to a noble mind, is the- 


higheſt ſource of gratification. An at- 


tention to theſe duties is, in every ſenſe, 
your ſupreme intereſt ; for however ſu- 
perior talents may dazzle and delight, 


it is this uſeful knowledge alone which 


gives that conſequence to a miſtreſs of 


a family that ſhe ought to poſſeſs : 
for inferiors are ſeldom willing to pay 
obedience, where they do not find an 
ability to command. = | 
An huſband, however highly he may 
appreciate your more elegant accom- 
pliſhments, will be greatly diſappointed 
if you know not how to accommodate 


yourſelf to the inſpection of thoſe at- 


fairs he may commit to your charge. 


If he is tender and affectionate, he will 
be anxious that you ſhould poſſeſs his 
entire 


fe 


TO. A YOUNG LADY, &c. 25 


entire confidence: in your ſociety he 


will wiſh to be unreſerved in every com- 


munication; but how can he converſe 


on thoſe neceſſary ſubjects, which relate 
to the management of his fortune, with 


one, whoſe mind 1s totally eſtranged 
from all domeſtic concerns ? For of this 
you may be aſſured, that, when he meets 
not the boſom friend he expected to 
find, he will look with regret, to ſay 


no worſe, on theſe fine talents and ex- 
terior accompliſhments which firſt 


caught his admiration, and pay with 
many a ſigh a ſincerer homage to leſs 


brilliant, but more uſeful qualifications. 
Nothing, however, is more evident than 
that the uſeful and elegant qualities of 


the female character, are naturally calcu- 


lated to harmonize with, to ſupport and 


ſet off each othef. Accompliſhments 
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| | 8 give a certain elevated caſt to the moſt 
1 ſimple acts of domeſtic duty; while a 

1 | | proper and becoming to the latter, 

operating in ſome degree on the former, 

: = gives them a ſort of ſolid character which 

[ in themſelves they cannot be ſaid to 

Bt poſſeſs. Taſte, a love of elegance, and 

ö j a diſpoſition to refinement, will ſerve 

| but to lead you into extravagance and 
diſſipation, unleſs corretted by that 

love of home which muſt ſpring from 

the knowledge of its comforts, and the 
1 diſcharge of its cares. Whereas, on 
[ | the other hand, mere management and 

1 economy, without the charms of ac- 


compliſhment, will ſcarce place the 0 
wife above the ſituation of an houſe- 5 
keeper. The union I recommend, will 


W 
N 


give a degree of dignity to your manner 


of diſcharging every domeſtic office; 
will 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &. 27 


will render you reſpectable in your own 
opinion, and the opinion of your family ; 
w1ll teach you to place the moſt trivial 
of your duties, above the moſt capti- 

vating of your talents, and on all occa- 
ſions to prefer your duty to your pleaſure. 
Your mind being thus enlarged by 
uſeful knowledge, and your ſentiments 
elevated and refined by literary purſuits, 
you will learn to form juſt notions of 
the dignity of human nature; and, of 
courſe, be aſhamed to. employ the 
noble powers of an immortal ſoul, in 
. the little round of thoſe frivolous plea 
ſures and uſeleſs purſuits which are 
_ unfortunately the chief delight of ſo 
many of your ſex. 

Elevation of character cannot fail to 
produce that happy ſtate of mind, and 
thoſe Fj: notions of propriety which 

D 2 tend 
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tend to the perfection of human con- 
duct. Did you poſſeſs theſe, there 
would be little occaſion for me to expa- 
tiate on the ſubjects of dreſs, manners, 


and appearance in the world. 


An introduction into public life is 
generally deemed neceſſary to form the 


manners; and there can be no doubt but 
it will teach that artificial poliſh, that 
faſhionable ceremony, which may fit you 


for the tranſitory hours of diſſipation; 


but the politeneſs which never varies, 


and the manners which are uniformly | 


pleaſing, are only to be learned from 
principles rightly formed, and an heart 
open to the impreſſions of ſogial affec- 
tion. The good breeding, which is in- 
ſpired by good temper, 1s not depen- 
dent on any particular ſociety; and ſhe 
who is ſo fortunate as to poſſeſs it, will 


be 


as 


TO A YOUNG LADY, &c. 29 


be as delicate in her attentions in the cir- 
cle of private friendſhip, as if the whole 
world were the witneſs of her actions. 
With reſpe& to dreſs, that tedious 
ſtudy, which engroſſes ſo much the at- 
tention of our ſex, I ſhall add but a few 
words, for I truſt the purity of your 
mind will beſt teach you that modeſty, 
ſimplicity, and neatneſs, are the moſt 
proper, as well as becoming, orna- 
ments. Remember that fine clothes 
can add nothing to real beauty, whilſt 
they render the defects of a plain per- 
ſon more conſpicuous; that an obſerv- 
ance of every fantaſtical faſhion, will 
lead you into vanity and extrava- 
gance, which muſt be gratified at the 


expence of generoſity and benevolence. 

Women dreſs to pleaſe, and to be 
| admired ; but they are totally miſtaken 
D 3 when 
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when they fancy this point gained by 
magnificent and coſtly habits. If you 
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ni would once eſtabliſh the opinion that 
| | nothing is becoming but what is proper 
. | | i for your ſtation ; that what you can ex- 
| | actly afford, is a thouſand times more 
4 i handſome than all you can add to it; 
| „ you would never be led into a deviation 
| [ | from diſcretion and prudence. The 
1 | | | 8 appearance which other people make is 
140 not to be entirely the ſtandard of your 
1 own ; if 7hey chuſe to be extravagant 
N 14 there is no reaſon why you ſhould imi- 
1 tate a bad example. There is a pro- | 
1 it priety which ought to be viſible in. | 


dreſs as well as manner; but it conſiſts. J 
not in finery, habitual neatneſs and: | 
ſimplicity in your attire, I cannot ſuffi- 


ciently recommend; becauſe, among t 


a1! other advantages, they form a very 
i „ ſtrong 


o A YOUNG LADY, &c. Zr 
ftron g perſonal recommendation to per- 
ſons of real diſcernment and. under- 
| ſtanding. The world will ever judge 
from appearances, and how can a 
favourable opinion be formed of either: 
the heart or the mind from the ſight: 
of a dirty morning dreſs, or the over- 
loaded. trappings of the evening finery. 

In conſidering manners, or that ex- 
terior behaviour which is neceſſary in: 
general ſociety, I am naturally led to 
remark on thoſe of the preſent times; 
which, though I do not mean to in- 
volve them in one undiſtinguiſhed cen-- 
ſure, are too ſubject to levity, pertneſs, 
and aſſurance. Dignity, grace, and 


mildnefs, the moſt attractive charms of 
woman, are not ſo much the mode as 


they ought to be. Maſculine appear- 


| ance, and maſculine expreſſions are too 
frequently 
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frequently adopted ; and it is not now 


uncommon to hear the moſt beautiful 
lips utter words, which even a liber- 


tine would not have dared to uſe before 


a female, in better times; when deco- 
rum was conſidered as a virtue, and mo- 


deſty was regarded as the command- 
ing feature of the female character. 
Who can wonder, therefore, that the 


influence our ſex ought to poſſeſs over 
the minds of men, is ſo weakened, that 


they frequently prefer the meaneſt di- 
verſions, the gaming-houſe, and © long 
“ protracted feaſt,” to our company; 
and when they approach us, they often 


bring into our company the manners, 
_ converſation, and familiarity of their 


own ſociety, inſtead of thoſe obliging 
attentions, amiable reſerve, and chaſte 
behaviour, which is beſt ſuited to ours. 


a When, 


TO A YOUNG LaDy, &c. 33 
When, however, on our part, no indig- 
nant frowns teſtify a diſpleaſure of ſuch 
manners, when no modeſt bluſh ſhall 
ſpeak the purity of the female mind ; 
men are not to be condemned for im- 


proper conduct; the fault is wholly ours: 


and it muſt be the reformation in our 
manners which can alone reſtore that 

true good breeding which is ſo oppoſite 
to the faſhionable eaſe, or rather im- 
pudent familiarity of the preſent day. 
Be it, however, your part, ſingular as 
it may be, to ſuffer your principles to 
govern your actions: do not, I beſeech 
you, let the contagion of bad example 
influence even your exterior appear- 
ance, much lefs affect your manners and 
converſation, But, above all things, 
guard the principles of virtue, of ho- 
nour, and which includes them both, 


of 
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of religion, from being contaminated 
by the blandiſhments of dubious plea- 
ſares and prevailing diſſipation. For if 
you once ſacrifice theſe to the faſhions 
of the world, there is an end of real 
happineſs ; the ſources of it will be 

| poiſoned, and all purity of mind, and 
dignity of character will be loſt for ever, 
or reſtored only by a long and painful 

_ courſe of contrition and repentance. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, &Cc. 35 


ATTACHMENTS. 


Tux ſubject of this letter, my dear 
, awakens in my mind a thou- 


ſand fears and apprehenſions. I, who 


know how much the happineſs of life 
depends on the right direction of the 


feelings of the heart, cannot too ſtrongly 
warn you againſt the danger of ſuffer- 
ing them to rebel againſt the dictates 
of reaſon. 

On your entrance into the world, the 
novelty of its pleaſures will tranſcend 
your warmeſt expectations. Admired 
and delighted, you will, perhaps, for 
a time, remain unſuſceptible of any 


paſſion which can powerfully effect your 


ſenſibility; but, when the tumult of 
5 gaiety 
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gaiety ſhall ſubſide, when it ſhall be- 
come indifferent becauſe no longer new; 
you will almoſt inſenſibly fix your ideas 
on ſome plan of future happineſs, and as 
an ingredient, if not as the foundation, 
the romantic ſpirit of young minds will 
readily ſuggeſt an attachment. 

How fincere is my wiſh that you 
ſhould find in yourſe/f ſufficient reſources 
to prevent your indulgence of futile 


expectations, and romantic dreams. 
I ſhould hope that the preſeut might be 


always /o employed, that you need not 
be too eager in the anticipation of the 

8 
In your conduct towards men, I do 
not mean to recommend any unneceſ- 
ſary reſerye, or the affectation of pru- 
dery; on the contrary, I have always 
judged the ſociety of the few who are 
worthy 


o A YOUNG LADY, Kc. 37 


worthy of your eſteem, to be at once 

inſtructive, pleafing, and confiſtent 
with the niceſt propriety : their friend- 
ſhip, if you are ſo happy as to poſſeſs it, 
may be highly beneficial to you, may 
teach you to call into exertion all the 
better powers of the mind, and to eſti- 
mate, as they deſerve, the pleaſures of 
a cultivated underſtanding. With ſuch 
characters, ingenuouſneſs can never 
lead to danger; and I truſt, that IT ſhall 
always obſerve, from your decided 
preference of ſuperior merit, the 
ſtrength and delicacy of your judgment. 
For the woman who liſtens, with ſmiles 
of equal approbation, to the imperti- 
nence of a coxcomb, or the addreſs of 
a ſenſible man, demonſtrates at once, 
that ſhe has no ſuſceptibility of what is 
right, or that ſome unworthy narrow 
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motive influences her conduct: fo that, 
whilſt ſhe augments the vanity her 


frowns ſhould. repreſs, ſhe forfeits the 
good opinion ſhe . be ſo anxious to 


deſerve. 


With reſpect to that particular at- 
tachment, which has ſo powerful an 
influence over the youthful heart, 1 
muſt endeavour to point out its danger ; 
and to ſhew you how deſtructive to 
your peace any paſſion muſt be, which 
cañ ſubdue the powers of reaſon. 

A virtuous affection, well founded, 


and properly regulated, is, without 


doubt, one of the ſweeteſt ſources of 
terreſtial happineſs ; and I ſhould indeed 


be loſt to all feeling if I could wiſh to 


leſſen its influence, —But girls are apt 
to miſtake every tranſient liking for a 
fixed and permanent regard; and to yield 
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ſo entirely to the power of a romantic 


imagination, that they often trifle away 


their peace of mind, and waſte their 
lives in idle dreams and futile expecta- 
tions ; their vanity too, conſpires to form 
ridiculous hopes, and impracticable 
ſchemes of happineſs; and many a 
young woman has given her heart to 
him, of whoſe undivided affection ſhe 
fancied herſelf ſecure ; when, on his part, 


there was not, perhaps, a thought be- 


yond general eſteem, or the attentions 
of common civility. It ariſes from a 
total want of ſerious reflection, that your 
repoſe is ſo frequently endangered ; for 
friendſhip and approbation will be im- 
preceptibly heightened into tenderneſs, 
unleſs you accuſtom yourſelf to the ſoli- 
tary examination of the ſentiments that 
agitate your heart. ot 
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J will ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that 
you are frequently in the ſociety of a 
ſenſible, worthy, man (for I cannot ſup- 
port the idea of a contrary character 
making even a momentary impreſſion f 
upon you), whoſe affections you believe 
to be diſengaged; and, by degrees, from 
being pleaſed with his agreeable man- 
ners, it occurs to you, that he teſtifies a 
preference by his reſpectful attentions: 
for them you feel yourſelf obliged; and, 
if unfortunately to a want of reflection, 
is added a dif poſition to be idle and 
unemployed, I know not what can ſave. 
you from yielding to the romantic fer- 
your of a paſſion, which, perhaps, for- 
tune, reaſon, family, and friends, 
equally condemn. When your are 
abſent from the object of your regard, 
imagination pictures, in addition to his 
real 
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real good qualities, a thouſand others 
which he does not poſſeſs. In contem- 
plating this picture often, not merely 
his errors, but the weakneſſes of huma- 
nity are forgotten; and perfection is 
fancied, where perfection never can exiſt; 
and the object, thus deified, becomes 
the idol to which you ſacrifice your 
peace, your reaſon, and your health. 


In his preſence this illuſion is ſtill 


ſtronger ; every flight expreſſion of pro- 
per politeneſs is interpreted as the 
language of tenderneſs ; nay, ſo power- 
ful, in ſuch a caſe, are the ſuggeſtions of 
vanity, and of an heated imagination, 
that his very reſerve, his filence, and his 
neglect, is conſidered as teſtimonies of 
diffidence, prudence, or delicacy : and, 
at length, your conduct will be. ſo 
influenced by theſe ideas, that, for his 
E 3 ſake 
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ſake, you become indifferent, not only 
to the amuſements and occupations ſuit- 
able to your age, but to the ſociety you 
before ſo happily enjoyed, and ſo de- 
ſervedly eſteemed. You will be for- 
tunate indeed, if, after all, he does not 
leave you to that ſtate of ſevere morti- 
fication, which ariſes from diſappointed 
paſſion, and to the bitter reflections which 
inſulted vanity, and neglected reaſon, 
will inevitably produce. 

I do not mean to extenuate the evil 
conduct of thoſe men, who are ever 
ready to addreſs the language of tender- 
neſs to the female heart ; and who un- 
generouſly trifle with young women's 
affections; but it cannot be too ſtrongly 
inculcated, that our ſex have no right 
to believe an attachment, till an honour- 


able and open declaration is made. 
| Why 
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Why indeed ſhould men, even the moft 
diffident and unaſſuming, be ſlow to 


acknowledge the ſentiments of a ſincere 


regard? ſince they all well know, that 
ſuch a diſtinction, and ſuch a preference, 
muſt be gratifying even to the proudeſt ; 
for how cold a heart muſt that woman 
poſſeſs, who feels not a very powerful 
obligation towards that man who pre- 
fers her to the reſt of her ſex. 

But let us ſuppoſe that a worthy and 
excellent man entertains an affection 
which motives of prudence determine 
him to conceal; (for this I believe is the 
1dea which women generally indulge), 
ſhe muſt be very ungenerous who 
wiſhes, by the diſcovery of her own ten- 
derneſs, to overpower ſuggeſtions 


which never ought to be diſregarded. 


In ſuch a caſe miſtaken notions of 
honour, uniting with inclination, induce 
| him 
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him to form a connection which pru- 
dence does not ſanction; and though 
he becomes the huſband of the woman 
he loved, he will ſoon find that happineſs is 
ſeldom found in the married ſtate, when 
duty is violated, and fortune inadequate. 
Diſtreſſes, and pecuniary diſtreſſes, 
which are of all others the moſt inſup- 
portable to refined diſpoſitions, and the 
moſt inimical to the fond affections of 
wedded life, fill their minds with a 
mutual regret; the dream of happineſs 
paſſes away; and it is well if diſguſt 
and hatred do not complete the meaſure 
of their miſery. 
Never can it be ſufficiently inſtilled 
into the female mind, how neceſſary it 
is, that women ſhould endeavour to ſup- 
preſs the riſing weakneſs; and to 
acquire that fortitude which will not 
ſuffer them to ſhelter, under the name of 
| ſenſibi lity, 
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fenſibility, thoſe deviations from reaſon 


and duty, which deceive ſo many by 
their fond illuſions into a ſtate of wretch- 
edneſs and diſhonour. But, I truſt, your 
mind will be ſo occupied by uſeful pur- 


ſuits, and improving ſtudies, that it 
will not find room for the admiſſion of 


thoſe falſe opinions, romantic ideas, and 


affectation of ſentiment, which are 


oftentimes ſo fatal to female happineſs. 
Should it ever be your fate (but 
Heaven protect you from a fate ſo 


wretched) to ſuffer thoſe cruel diſap- 
pointments, which too often await the 


ſincereſt attachments ;—Engaged, per- 
| haps, to ſome amiable man, whoſe virtues - 


and tenderneſs for you will enable your 
reaſon to ſanction the moſt fervent affec- 


tion; whilſt they ſeem to promiſe all 
that you deſire of future happineſs ; if, 
| at 
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at the very moment of anticipating 


years of felicity, the relentleſs hand of 


adverſity ſhall ſeparate you for ever; 
To add ſeverity to the blow, it may per- 
haps be your ſad part, urged by the obli- 


gations of duty, fortitude, and the ulti- 


mate good of the object you prefer, to 


break thoſe ties which you once fondly 


hoped to render indiſſoluble: this is, in- 


deed, a triaF full of pain and anguiſh ; 


which awakens the ſincereſt commi- 
ſeration in every human breaſt. 
In ſuch a ſituation, to check the firſt 
effuſions of ſorrow, would be alike 
unfeeling and ineffectual ; yet there are 
other and better conſolations to be de- 
rived from reaſon and piety, which 
a well informed mind will always 
ſuggeſt: theſe will inform you that 
you have duties to fulfil which forbid an 
indul- 
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indulgence of grief, that will not only 


deſtroy your health and repoſe, 
but render you unfit for the neceſſary 
avocations of life. A benevolent ſpirit 
Tull remains to afford you comfort and 
ſatisfaction; and let your ſenſibility be 
exerciſed, not in deploring your own 
inevitable evils, but in mitigating the 


diſtreſſes of others; this is the moſt 


likely method of reſtoring your tranquil- 
lity ; and if, ſometimes, the remem- 
brance of your own particular ſorrows 
ſhall intrude on your mind, liſten to the 
dictates of reaſon ; check the efforts of 


a gloomy imagination; reſiſt all falla- 
cious opinions ; and you will find much 


leſs cauſe to repine at what you endure, 
than to be thankful for what you 
| poſſeſs. Fear not to examine your 
heart becauſe it is ſore from paſt afflic- 

| tions; 
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tions; for remember, that the moſt 


ſecret wounds require the deepeſt prob- 


ing ; and it is not by common efforts, 
or ordinary fortitude, that you will be 
enabled to undergo ſuch a trial with 


reſignation and dignity. Occafional | 


retirement will do much more than 
the hurry and buſtle of indiſcriminate 
ſociety ; the latter may for a moment 
occupy your attention ; but the mind, 
wearied and exhauſted by it, becomes 
doubly ſuſceptible of painful emotions. 
Zimmerman, in his incomparable eſſay 
on ſolitude, entertains the ſame opinion, 
when he ſays, © Etre loin du tumulte 


des hommes, c'eſt la plus douce con- 


* ſolation dans tous les maux, que le 
* coeur ne peut oublier.“ 
Continued, yet varied, occupations, 


books that ſtrengthen your underſtand- 


ing, 
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ing, and call forth your piety, and ſociety 
that will intereſt your friendſhip, muſt 


at length prove effectual in ſubduing 


ſorrow ; but, wholly to conquer an at- 
tachment for an object deſerving of your 
affection, and of whom you ſtill con- 
tinue to entertain your early impreſſions, 
is, perhaps, impoſſible: for how can you 
remember the virtues which firſt in- 
ſpired your regard, and ceaſe to pay 
them the tribute of tender eſteem? if, 


indeed, you ſhould have been deceived 
in the character you preferred; if you 


can diſcover but a ſingle quality that 
would diſgrace your approbation; you 
muſt be deſtitute of all female pride, 
and nobleneſs of ſpirit, if you are flow 


to conquer ſuch an ill-founded attach- 


ment. 
It is widely different in a ſacrifice 
E made 
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made entirely to duty ; and it is much 
to be lamented, that too many women, 
flying from the examination of their 


own hearts, and influenced by un- 


worthy motives of vanity, intereſt, and 


the perſuaſions of friends, are often in- 
duced to give their hand to one, whilſt 
another is the poſſeſſor of all their 
tenderneſs and affection, The weak- | 
neſs and impiety of her mind, who can 
act in this manner, is to be condemn- 
ed equally with the cruelty and in- 
juſtice of her parents. Unhappy ſhe 
muſt become ! but, in her unhappineſs, 
ſhe will not deſerve commiſeration: 
every little error in him, with whom 
ſhe is connected, will be magnified into 
unpardonable faults, whilſt contraſted 
with the virtues of the object to which 
in ſecret ſhe pays an unceaſing homage. 

| The 


"= TM YOUNG LADY, &c. 1 
The ſacred duties, which her ſtation 
requires, are performed with coldneſs, 


reluctance, and indifference : how, in- 
deed, can any duties be properly diſ- 


charged, where there is no ſatisfaction 
annexed to the idea of fulfilling them ? 
it is well, if thus ſituated, ſhe can pre- 
ſerve the appearance of honour, and 
conduct herfelf in ſuch a manner as to 
gain reſpect ; I ſay appearance, ſince, in 
reality, and in the eyes of Heaven, her 
heart is already guilty. _ 


Innumerable are the evils which 


reſult from that want of fortitude and 


ſtrength of mind, which it ſeems rather 
the ſtudy of our ſex to enervate and 
deſtroy, than to cheriſh and cultivate. 
A rational being ſurely ought to be 
capable of thinking, - judging, and act- 
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ing for herſelf; ſhe ought to underſtand 
the fall force of all her duties; and, 
knowing theſe, to prefer to every other 
conſideration to the dictates of reaſon, 
and the ſuggeſtions of conſcience. 
Far from ſeeking to diminiſh the influ- 
ence of the firſt of duties, that which 
we owe to our parents, I am con- 
vinced the more the mind 1s cultivated 
and improved, the more ſuſceptible it 


will become of all its obligations ; and 


_ eſpecially of this the moſt ſacred of 


them. A child is, indeed, undutiful 


when ſhe raſhly and precipitately forms 


a connection unſanctioned by her 
parent's approbation ; and there is little 
chance that ſhe can be amiable as a 
wife, who has proved unworthy as a 
daughter ! romantic ideas and want of 

thought 
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thoughtare as apt to miſlead the young, 
as too great an attention to intereſt is 
to govern the old. f 
After repreſenting the miſery and 
wickedneſs of becoming the wife to 
him who does not poſſeſs your affec- 
tion; that I may not add to the illuſions 
of ſentiment, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
ſay, that it is by no means requiſite you 
ſhould feel all that romantic attach« 
ment, which girls are apt to picture to 
themſelves for the man who leads you 
to the altar. Eſteem, founded on the 
knowledge of his charafter—gratitude 
for his partiality and decided prefer- 
ence, will be ſufficient to render you 
both happy, ſince it will enable you to 
diſcharge your duties with alacrity and 
pleaſure. Such a reaſonable affection 
F 3 will 
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will be more conſiſtent, as well as more 
permanent, perhaps, than a violent 
paſſion; but will, undoubtedly, enable 
you to be more reſpectable, becauſe 
judgement, reaſon, and good ſenſe, will 
be allowed to influence your conduct. 
To ſuffer any pecuniary advantages ſo 
to dazzle and attract, as to violate the 
beſt feelings of the heart, is ſo mean, ſo 


baſe, and ſo unjuſt, that to enlarge on 


the ſubject would diſgrace me, as it 
would be unneceſſary to you: for there 
can be no hope of ever reclaiming that 


mind, which is ſo poor, and ſo abject, as, 


for a moment, to indulge the thought 

of making ſuch a ſacrifice of the heart, 

and all its pureſt affections to the demon 
of wealth. = | 

Suffer reaſon and duty to determine 

> your 


is 
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your Choice, and you will have no 
cauſe to apprehend the miſery of pain- 
ful reflections. Do not be too fondly al- 
lured by external circumſtances, or 


allow the charms of wit, or infinuating 


manners, to prevent your attention to 


qualities of far higher eſtimation. Good | 


ſenſe and good principles, will ſecure 


your happineſs, and aſſure you the 


warmeſt regard of your huſband, if he 


poſſeſſes. the character with which I 
hope to ſee you united. Virtue, piety, 
and benevolence, form the only ſecurity 


for laſting attachment: with theſe, 


though the charms of the perfon may 
fade—though ſickneſs and age ſhall 


rob you of lovelineſs and grace, yet, 
ſtill will you be dear to the good and 


affectionate heart; for, on the know- 


ledge of your worth, and the excellence 
of 
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of your mind, his regard was founded; 


and, time will therefore confirm and 
_ ſtrengthen his affection. 


However differently young women 
may think on the ſubject, I cannot but 


expreſs it as my opinion, that the man 


who can entirely forget reaſon, duty, 


and prudence, in the choice he makes, 


and who is ready raſhly to ſacrifice 
every conſideration to what he terms 
a violent attachment, gives but a poor 


promiſe of permanent affection. Pride 


and ambition, though they may be 


Klenced for a ſhort period, will proba- 
bly reſume their empire with added 
tyranny ; let her, therefore, who is 
placed in the humble walks of retired 
life, be careful how ſhe is tempted to 
enter into a connection, in which, 
a feeling mind, will not find the want 
5 of | 
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of domeſtic harmony, compenſated by 
luxury and magnificence. Unequat 
matches ſeldom fail to bring a portion 
of miſery along with them ; and here | 
cannot forbear to infert the following 
little ſtory, which too truely exem- 
plifies the laſting wretchedneſs which 
often reſults from connections, formed 
without a due ſhare of thought and 
pre- conſideration. 


Matilda had all the events of 


beauty and merit. Her parents, though 
poor, were virtuous and noble- minded; 


and, perſuaded that accompliſhments, 


and a cultivated underſtanding, were 


preferable to any thing fortune can 


offer, they generouſly ſacrificed every 


thing to their daughter's education: 


their care and attention was rewarded 


by her acquiſition of every virtue, and 


every 
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every talent which can adorn and ele- 


vate human nature : theſe, and the 


_ charms of her perſon, attracted daily 


admiration, whilſt the amiable ſweet- 
neſs of her character ſecured her the 
friendſhip of all who knew her. 

Dudley, the only ſon of a rich and 
noble family, ſaw Matilda by chance, 
and was ſtruck by her uncommon 
beauty, and the extraordinary elegance 
of her deportment : anxious to be far- 
ther acquainted with her, he com- 
manded one of his attendants to inform 
himſelf of her name, and the particu- 
lars of her ſituation, Dudley was ami- 
able and pleaſing; and poſſeſſed a 
heart ſuſceptible of ' ſtrong affection. 
The accounts he received of Matilda 


| heightened his paſſion for her, and he 


determined to introduce himſelf into 
; her 
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her ſociety. Her parents received him 
with all the reſpect due to his birth and 
merit—his attachment became every . 
hour more powerful ; and, conquering 
all the dictates of duty, pride, and am- 
bition, he determined to offer the moſt 
| honourable. propoſals to Matilda's fa- 
ther: but this worthy old man had too 
much greatneſs of mind to make an ill 
uſe of ſuch generoſity, and replied, in 
terms which left Dudley nothing to 
hope :— If (ſaid he) you could diſpoſe 
« of yourſelf, I might, perhaps, accede 
e to your deſires; but you are depen- 
« dent on a father, whom nature and 

« rectitude command you to obey ; and 
« he, J am ſure, will never conſent to 


e an alliance ſo unworthy your rank, 
“ and ſo oppoſite to all the plans he has 
formed for your future eſtabliſh» 


„ 
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1k “ ment.” This refuſal overwhelmed 
— him with grief; but the death of his 
1 father, which happened very ſhortly 
1 afterwards, allowed him the liberty of 
1 avowing his choice, and revived all his 
! f former hopes. Nothing now oppoſed 
[i his happineſs ; and, again ſeeking the 
4 father of Matilda, he ſaid—< When I 
| | « firſt addreſſed you on this ſubject, you 
| (| « aſſured me, that had I been indepen- 
ſi « dent you would have granted my 
[if „ wiſhes: heaven has been pleaſed to 
if « remove the only obſtacle to my fe- 
0 « licity ; may I not then claim your pro- 
[| « miſe?” The father, dazzled by the 
| | i proſpect of ſo. advantageous a connec- 
i tion, could urge no objection to the 
þ 1 entreaties of Dudley; but he deter- 
| [ [i mined to enter into no engagement 
It | without his daughter's approbation. 
Wi 15 
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Had this amiable girl obeyed only the 


dictates of affection, ſhe would not have 
| heſitated, for a moment, in acceding to 
the wiſhes of her lover; but the ten- 


derneſs of her heart perverted not her 


judgement ; ſhe felt the full value of all 
he was ready to ſacrifice for her ſake, 
and looked forward to the hour, when 
ambition and duty would reſume their 
power, and prompt an unavailing re- 
pentance. To the ſorrow and ſurprize 
of Dudley, ſhe thus replied “ Your 


“ rank, your merit, and your riches, 


* give to you the right of forming the 


* moſt brilliant alliance: - the honour 


« of your family has never been ſullied 
« by any mean connection, and would 
« you, Dudley, derogate from the law 
* which your anceſtors impoſed on 
C you, when they have never violated 
5 & . 
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ce it? If, indeed, the virtues of my pa- 
& rents could compenſate for nobility, 
< you would not have to bluſh for my 
birth; but we live in an age in 
« which honeſty and rectitude are fri- 
* volous titles, if theſe qualities have 


« not high birth to ſupport them, I 


% know that I could eaſily feign a 


“ proud genealogy, but I ſcorn difli- 


& mulation ; and I ſee but one way of 


* rendering myſelf worthy of you, 


& which is—to refuſe your hand. I 
* am confident that you love me ten- 
« derly ; the proofs you give me, leave 
c no cauſe for doubt: but I ſhould 


« be inſenſible to the voice of honour 


* and duty, if, abuſing the power your 
= affection gives me over you, I could 


* ſuffer you to form an engagement ſo 5 
_# contrary to your real advantage. You 
| „ will, 


ce 
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« will, indeed, injure me to attribute 
this refufal to caprice ; no, Dudley | 
* ſuch motives could never actuate my 


% conduct: I obey the dictates of ho- 


“ nour, to convince you how power— 
« ful they are: 1 bluſh not to con- 
« feſs I love you, as tenderly as I am 
4 beloved: and this ſentiment ſerves 
to ſtrengthen my reſolution, to reject 
« the advantages you offer me: for 
« my ſincere attachment is better proved 


by refuſing your propoſals, generous 


* as they are, than by acte/tling them.” 

Theſe ſentiments ſerved only to ren- 
der Dudley more urgent in his en- 
treaties. Love is eloquent, and Ma- 
tilda was at length perſuaded to yield 


| her conſent H but, at that moment, ſhe. 


was agitated by a pre-ſentiment of fu- 


ture ſorrow, —* Alas !” (ſaid ſhe), you 
G 2 . will 
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« will, perhaps, one day reproach my 
« too ready compliance ; there 1s yet 
time to diſſolve an engagement that 


* a few hours will render indiſſoluble, 


ws and which may be ſucceeded by 


« years of fruitleſs repentance ; or, if 


« you are reſolved to honour me with 
your name, at leaſt, remember that 
7M my conſent was wrung from me by 


98 


“ your entreaties.“ 


Dudley was, during a few years, en- 


chanted with his felicity; but ambition 
ſoon ſucceeded love, and pride and: 


magnificence wholly occupied his mind. 
His family could never pardon his con- 
nection with Matilda; ſo that, diſturbed 


by their reſentment, and tormented by 
the retroſpect of what he now termed 
his folly, he determined on a ſeparation. 
Matilda could no longer ſupport this 


affliction— 
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affliction- her fortitude wholly forſook 
her—her health fell a ſacrifice to grief; 


and, at length, her phyſician declared 


to her, that ſhe had only a few hours to 
live. The intelligence gave her no 
anxiety ; and ſhe deſired her huſband's 
preſence in her apartment, when ſhe 
addreſſed him in theſe terms © Your 
s happineſs, Dudley, has ever been my 
« deareſt concern; my whole conduct, 
* indeed, forbids your doubt of it; 


« but, notwithſtanding the ſecurity of 


my affection, you have, of late, been 
6 fatally anxious to break an engage- 
« ment, from. which my death. will very 
“ ſoon releaſe you. Life was only 
« valuable to me, becauſe I thought it 
« eſſential to your happineſs ; alas! it 
« js now your misfortune ; I bleſs hea- 
« yen, which, in a few hours, will take 

6 3. | 15 from 
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« from me that exiſtence, which, as it 
« js no longer dear to you, would be 


N 


« infupportable to me. I aſk you not 
to love me when I am departed; 1 
« am contented, if you promiſe, that 
« my memory ſhall not be hateful to 
« you.” During this ſhort converſa- 
tion Dudley ſuffered an agitation he 
could not conceal ; his heart was torn 
by remorſe ; he dared ſcarce raiſe his 
eyes to his unfortunate wife ; at length, 
perceiving already the horrors of death 
in that lovely countenance, which was 
once the object of his fondeſt admira- 
tion, —affection regained its influence; 
and he would in vain recall her to life, 
by the moſt ſacred vows of compenſa- 
ting for his errors by future tenderneſs 
and fidelity. Theſe were too late; the 
ſenſible heart of Matilda was broken 

V by 
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by affliction; and ſhe died a fatal ex- 


ample of the miſery which may ariſe 
from a connection which reaſon diſ- 


approves. 


AM UsE- 


ERS 
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AMUSEMENT—REPUTATION=— 
| HAPPINESS... 


Ir is ſo much the taſte of the preſent 
age to indulge in a conſtant round of 
diſſipation and amuſements, that I can-- 
not forbear, my dear child, to offer my 


ſentiments on the ſubject. I will en- 


deavour to ſhew you how incom-- 
patible J conſider the unreſtrained 
purſuit of pleaſure and diverſion to be 
with that dignity and reſpect, which a 


young woman ſhould pay to herſelf, if 


ſhe expects to receive it from others. 
A life of faſhionable gaiety is as inju- 
rious to all the finer feelings of the 
5 mind, 
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mind, as it is to happineſs : it weakens, 


and ſometimes deſtroys thoſe reſources 
which we derive from ourſelves ; and 
few return from the hurry and tumult 
of the great world with the ſame mo- 
deſt ſimplicity, the ſame reliſh for pure 
and tranquil pleaſures with which they 
entered it.—In ſuch ſcenes, the moſt 
ſacred of our duties will be often neg- 
lected; the heart becomes ſuſceptible 
of every dangerous impreſſion; the 
powers of reaſon and fortitude dimi- 
niſhed by the want of reflection, are at 
length unable to withdraw us from that 
courſe of conduct into which we have 

been miſled, and was, on our firſt en- 
trance into public life, the object of 


our abhorrence. 


The reaſonable participation of 


proper amuſements is both right and 
ſuitable 
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ſuitable to your age; and provided 
they leave you leiſure for neceſſary 
avocations, and the diſcharge of your 
eſſential duties, they are by no means 
to be cenfured; but very different, 


indeed, is this moderate ſhare of tran- 
quil amuſement from that never ceaſing 
purſuit of pleaſure in which the great 


world is ſo continually engaged. Dreſs 


is their moſt important buſineſs, as to 


gratify vanity is their firſt wiſh: for 
this end, they hurry through every 


ſcene of diſſipation and extravagance : 


of every thing that can give real value 
to exiſtence they are fatally negligent ; 
domeſtic comfort, friendſhip, and bene- 


volence, the ſweeteſt of our joys, to 


them are too often unknown; for, even 


on quitting the metropolis, the chief 
ſcene of their pride and luxury, they 
* carry 
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carry to their ancient, and once reſpect- 


ed manſions (when for a few ſhort months 
they can bear to viſit them) ſociety diſ- 


poſed like themſelves, to neglect, or 
rather to be entirely inſenſible of, all 


the charms of nature ; while to the card- 


table and dice are given thoſe delight- 


ful evenings, when a ſenſible mind, in 


the enjoyment of ſome ſolitary walk, 
becomes doubly ſuſceptible of the 
pure and delicious ſentiments of 
piety, gratitude, and admiration. Re- 
tirement, and the tranquil pleaſures 
of the country, will never fail to awaken 
the moſt inſpiring ſenſations in thoſe 
hearts which are uncontaminated with 
the bad example of the world. How 


preferable ſuch reflections! How dear 
the peace which reſults from the culti- 
i vation 
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vation of v virtue to all that dig pation 


can offer. 


6 But the 10 pomp, the midnight 3 

« With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd; 

« Tn theſe ere triflers half their wiſh obtain, 
- © The toiling pleaſure fickens into pain; 


C And e'en while faſhion's brighteſt arts decoy, - 


| « 'The heart amine aſks, if this be joy.” + 


Show wretchedly do young women 


miſtake their intereſt and happineſs 


when they become the votaries of 


faſhion and folly. If they expect to 
change their ſituation, and to become 


wives and mothers, they cannot ſup- 


Poſe, for a moment, if they will indulge _ 
a moment's reflection, that the qualifi- 
cations requiſite to form ſuch charac- 
ters can be obtained in ſcenes where 


no virtue is exerciſed, and where E 


tendency 
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tendency to bad principles too generally 
prevails. Amongſt theſe, would a ſen- 


ſible man, would any one who has a ſuſ- 


ceptibility of what is right; amongſt 
' theſe, I ſay, would he ſeek to form the 
deareſt, and moſt intimate connections.— 

Oh, no! even the libertine, when he mar- 
ries, ſeeks domeſtic diſpoſitions, virtue, 
harmony of temper, and a cultivated 
underſtanding in the woman he deſtines 
to be his wife. At the ſame time, I can- 
not wiſh. that your conduct ſhould be 
governed by motives of intereſt, or 
be guided by the opinion of the world: 
let better principles influence you: be 
virtuous, and be good, from the real 
love of virtue, and of goodneſs; which 
is the only permanent foundation of ex- 
cellence. If any meaner cauſe can 


influence you—if your heart is not ar- 
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dent in the purſuit of what is right and 
beſt, or is cold to the calls of duty, 
you may, nevertheleſs, preſerve appear- 
ances, and gain from the world an 
approbation which you do not deſerve : 
but that internal peace, which ſpring g 
from the conſciouſneſs of integrity; 
that fortitude with which great minds 
ſupport their misfortunes, and conquer 
their temptations, can never be hers 
who aſſumes the ſemblance of virtue 
from the mercenary principle of pro- 
moting worldly intereſts. 

To be altogether indifferent to the 
opinion of the world, betrays a very 
ſtrange, if not depraved, ſtate of inſenſi- | 

bility. I would have you always con- 
ſider it with ſome degree of defference 
and attention; but, at the ſame time, it 
ſhould be ever governed or corrected 
= by 
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by the voice of conſcience. She who 
is delighted at the idea, that ſhe lives, 
as it were, under the eye of an Almighty 
Power, and whoſe chief comfort it is to 


feel a lively conſciouſneſs of his omni- 


preſent power, has nothing to fear from 
the cenſures of the world; for the 
cultivation of theſe pious ſentiments 
w1ll produce that purity of mind which 
is the beſt, and, indeed, the only ſure 
| preſervative from the contagion of 
vice. en | 

This purity of mind, far from being 
an enemy to chearfulneſs, and innocent 
pleaſures, is the moſt decided promoter 
of them; and, far from laying any un- 
neceſſary reſtraint on a becoming viva- 
city, diſdains all affectation of reſerve, 


or ſeverity. She who loves virtue for 


its own ſake will deſire its influence 
G2 — on 
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to be extenſive ; and will, therefore, 


wiſh her to appear in the moſt amiable 


colours. There are, unfortunately, too 


many who injure the cauſe of goodneſs 


by the gloomy harſhneſs they think it 


requiſite to aſſume : they abſtract them- 
ſelves from all the comfort which 
ſweeten life, “And ſhow the ſteep and 


% thorny way to Heaven.” That inte- 


grity, ſurely, can be of little eſtimation 
which fears to encounter the ſlighteſt 
temptation ; and, inſtead of ſhewing an 
example which others might delight 


to imitate, perverts all its power of do- 


ing good, by forbidding auſterity 

Though the men are frequently un- 
jaſt and precipitate in the opinion 
they form of young women; and 
though their unfavourable ſentiments 


are generally owing to the degenerate _ 
habits 


2 
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habits of their lives, yet, it muſt by 
acknowledged, that female conduct 
gives too frequent cauſe for cenſure. 
Let not, however, this conſideration 
induce you to aſſume the ridiculous airs 
of prudery; as, inſtead of being the 
guardian of virtue, they ſerve only to 
render it an obje& of ſuſpicion. A 


ſenſe of real modeſty will influence you 


to be conſiſtent in your manners; and, 
at no time, to ſuffer any language, or 
the ſmalleſt familiarity, to violate that 
_ deference which the dignity of conſci- 
_ ous virtue ought to exact. If any man 
ſhould be ſo loſt to delicacy, and decent 
decorum, as to offer improper conver- 
ſation in your ſociety, do not, by an 
affectation of ignorance, allow him 
to continue it, but dare to manifeſt the 
juſt reſentment which purity of mind 
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will always dictate. Be indifferent to = 
his cenſure, and conſult alone what 
is due to yourſelf, and the character 
you would wiſh to maintain in the 
world. . 

If it is your lot to live a great deal 
in the metropolis, or even in a country 
town, where diverſions are almoſt as 
eagerly purſued, determine on ſome 
plan which may prevent your devoting 
all your time to amuſements, however 
innocent, or pleaſures, however harm- 
leſs in themſelves; for, beſides their 
tendency to render you unfit for the 
cultivation of your talents, and the 
acquiſition of knowledge, it is incom- 
patible with that decorum and fenſe of 
propriety ſo eſſential to the female 
character, — to live for ever in the public 
eye to manifeſt an ayowed eagerneſs 
| for 


for frequenting ſcenes of gaiety ; and 


a predominant inclination to be en- 


gaged in the giddy round of amuſe- 
ments. 

I with you to encourage, with all 
your reaſon and underſtanding, that 
love for the country whoſe ſcenes, oc- 
cupations, and amuſements, are ſuited 


to feeling, and uncorrupted minds; it 
is there where benevolence receives its 


higheſt gratification ; for there, if for- 
tune allows us not the power of re- 
lieving diſtreſſes equal to our wiſhes, 
yet, an affability of behaviour, the lan- 
guage of commiſeration, and the leſſer 
offices of humanity, all may offer, and 
will often afford conſolation to the 
afflicted, far more valuable and effi- 
cacious than the bounty of oſtentatious 
wealth. 7 
It 
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It is in the country alone, and in 


the midſt of ſimple and innocent plea- 


ſures, that our minds are elevated, and 
our piety is ſtrengthened ; and if, after 
having made trial of diſſipation, we ſeek 
the tranquillity of retirement, we ſhall 


ſoon be convinced of the ſuperior 
happineſs which reſults from ſuch a 
life, as reflection can enable us to con- 


ſider with complacence and ſatisfaction. 
There is a kind of natural void in the 


| ſoul which religion alone can fill up 
| fo as to produce happineſs ; and the 
more powerful this ſentiment becomes, 
the more internal comfort we ſhall 
poſſeſs : but, in tumult and diſſipation, 
we cannot know its value, becauſe we 


cannot feel its operations; it is only 


when the calm voice of reaſon is allow- 
ed to be heard that we can find a de- 


Iight 
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light in devotion ; which conſiſts, not 
in paſſing one's life on our knees, but in 
a continual endeavour to fulfil all the 
duties which religion requires us: in 
ſhort, it is devotion, or religion, or 
piety, call it by what name you pleaſe, 
which alleviates our ſorrows, and 
neightens our joys; encreaſes our ten- 
derneſs for all whom we love; binds 
more firmly the ties of relationſhip ; 


baniſhes from our hearts all that is 


harſh, unfriendly, and auſtere; and, 
above all things, induces us to do to 
others as we would they ſhould do 


_ unto us. The ſevereſt duty loſes all 


its ſeverity, when, with grateful adora- 
tion, we conſider the beneficence of 
our heavenly father ; and, under the in- 


fluence of ſuch an affecting conſider- 


ation, we mult be aſhamed to lament 
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our trivial evils, whilſt we are the ob- 


jects of ſuch extraordinary bounty, 


goodneſs, and beneficence. 
Be not too ſanguine in your expec- 


tations of worldly happineſs; for, even 


in the moſt unclouded proſpect, there 


muſt be much to fruſtrate your wiſhes ; 


rather endeavour to gain that great- 


neſs of mind, that noble independence 
of ſpirit, which will raiſe you above the 


influence of every trifling misfortune z 


and do not ſuffer your peace and tem- 
per to be at the diſpoſal of all around 
you. Share their ſorrows, and, if poſſi- 


ble, alleviate them ; but remember, that 

the dignity of a reaſonable being con- 
ſiſts in the exertion of manly and noble 
fortitude. 


Young people are too ready to yield 


to their imagination in picturing as 


perfect 
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perfect all thoſe they love; and bitter 


is the ſorrow which ſprings from a 
diſappomtment of ſuch amiable ex- 
pectations: but in all your connections, 


however large or various they may 


be, you will find in every character a 
great deal to pity and forgive: for, if you 
ſet out in life with the idea of meeting 
faultleſs friends, how can you feel that 
tenderneſs for their errors which is 
eſſentially neceſſary to the beſt objects 
and enjoyments of ſocial happineſs? 

If ever you feel yourſelf diſpoſed to 
examine the faults of others, place in 
oppoſition all their good qualities, and 
eſtimate the whole with generous kind- 


neſs, and compaſſionate juſtice, How 
much of your happineſs muſt depend 


on cultivating ſuch a temper ; for, in 
the daily intercourſe, even of domeſtic 
| lite, 
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life, how many circumſtances muſt other- 5 
wiſe occur to diſturb your ſpirits, and 
break in upon your peace. You poſſeſs, 


perhaps, the keeneſt ſenſibility, and the 
higheſt refinement, and are yet doomed 


to paſs your days with thoſe, by whom 


ſentiment is deemed romance, and fine 
feelings are condemned becauſe they 


are not underſtood. In ſuch a ſitua- 
tion all the indulgence of the moſt 
amiable diſpoſition will be requiſite to 
ſoothe your own regret, and preſerve 
your mind in the habits of good hu- 
mour and benevolence. At all events, 
thoſe internal ſources of happineſs, to, 
which I have ſo continually awakened, 


your attention, will never fail to con- 


ſole and ſtrengthen you in all the in- 

conveniences and evils of life. 

| I have now only to expreſs my ſin- 
cere 
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cere hopes that theſe affectionate pages 


will be received as favourable to the 


cauſe I am ſo anxious to promote. 


Your mother offers no wiſhes for your 


acquiſition of rank or fortune; theſe are 


advantages only in proportion as they 


give power to benevolence, and ſplen- 
dor to virtue: my ambition ſoars be- 
yond them. The prayer of my life has 
been, and the prayer of my dying hour 
will be, that you may be good. 


For know this truth, enough for you to know, 

Virtue alone 1s happineſs below. 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taſtes the good without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſs'd in what it takes, and what it gives: 

The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain , 

And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 


I Without 
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| Without ſatiety, though ere ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd : 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears: 
Good from each object, from each place acquir'd, 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tird; _ 
Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ' 

And where no wants, no riches can remain 


Since but to wiſh more virtue, is to gain. 
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